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the straggles of the Thirty Years' War while the Turks prowled on its 
border. 

The book contains no references and is not furnished with an index. 
The author repeats himself and at times becomes very tedious. He 
talks much of internal administration, but he fails to explain the workings 
of some of the local institutions on which he lays such loving hands. 
He indulges much in class groupings and gives many maxims of polit- 
ical action ; but he lacks precision of statement. His criticisms are 
those of an affectionate apologist. His task, however, is certainly a 
difficult one. In conclusion it must be borne in mind that this volume 
is only a part of the work projected. 

A. L. P. D. 

Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. Edited by PAUL 
Vinogradoff. Volume I : English Monasteries on the Eve of the 
Dissolution. By Alexander Savine. Patronage in the Later Em- 
pire. By F. De Zulueta. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1909. — vi, 
303, 78 pp. 

These two studies on subjects so widely different have at least one 
thing in common — that patient, long struggle with detail, that careful 
disentangling of intricacy and that convincing summary of evidence 
which mark the work of Vinogradoff. Every student of social history 
will echo the hope of the editor that the present volume may be but the 
first of many. 

Professor Savine's study rests mainly upon the monastic side of the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus, the returns of the commissioners of 1535 appointed 
to inquire into the wealth and economic situation of the church in Eng- 
land. In his interesting indictment of our modern historians in this 
field, the author shows that none of them has even attempted to master 
this material. All of them, even in such large matters as estimating the 
wealth and holdings of the monasteries, have relied upon Elizabethan 
estimates. " Dixon, Dr. Gasquet, Mr. Archbold, Professor Kovalewsky 
all take their totals . . . from Speed, Dugdale and Tanner " (page 79). 
The reasons for this are obvious when one follows Dr. Savine through 
the intricacies of the returns. Even then the results are by no means 
final ; but until such a careful analysis was made the whole basis for 
judgment was lacking. This analysis, while patient and careful, lacks 
illumination. Dr. Savine's second book is entitled " Monastic Econ- 
omy." It covers in a businesslike way the details of the establishments, 
their incomes, their farms, their mills, the monastic population, expenses 
for education, for charity etc. If through this part one has sometimes 
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the sensation of not seeing the forest for the trees, one has at the close 
a summary which effectually disposes of some phases of polemic history 
for some time to come. Referring to the work of Dr. Gasquet, who 
saw in the Reformation in England a rising of the rich against the poor, 
and in the suppression of the monasteries an economic error of the first 
magnitude, owing to their important position as employers of industry 
and as landlords, Dr. Savine points out that there were only about 7000 
religious persons, and he estimates that the other persons attached to 
the monasteries numbered about five to one. That makes not over 
35,000 mouths fed by the monasteries. But among these were many 
who were not paupers but well-to-do. The monasteries were not insti- 
tutions of democracy. The summary with which this book closes is 
worth quoting : 

The monks themselves belonged to very varied social strata; and it is idle 
to talk of the unanimity of their views and interests. Some monks lived in 
abbeys like Glastonbury, which had a gross income of ^3500; others in 
priories like Byrkley with a gross income of five pounds. The abbots of 
the principal monasteries sat in the House of Lords; and, as the heads ot 
great establishments, naturally considered themselves very important per- 
sonages and the superiors of their numerous servants, laborers and tenants. 
Even the ordinary monks of large monasteries lived in great comfort, 
prayed in a church both grand and beautiful, dined in a large refectory, 
worked in the comfortable galleries of the inner cloister, walked within the 
high walls of their own carefully tended gardens amidst such beauties and 
amenities as may still be seen in the oldest colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The monks of the poorer provisional houses, on the other hand, 
had scarcely money enough to live upon, had to perform manual work and 
kept but few servants and laborers. Judged by the standard of income, 
they were on a par with the average small farmer. The friars were beggars 
and tramps, who could readily sympathize with the proletariat of the day. 
But however heterogeneous the interests of the professed "religious" might 
have been, the majority of them could not but sympathize with the upper 
and middle classes, in a way altogether at variance with anything like a 
democratic spirit. 

In a society full of discord between classes so various, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church failed to remain thoroughly and sincerely democratic, because 
it was, as it still is, the church of general unity. It undoubtedly expressed 
sympathy with the masses and the poor, but at the same time it continued 
to be on good terms with the few and the rich. It enjoined simplicity, 
poverty, privations, but at the same time it knew how to find excuses for 
riches and luxury. In the great drama of class warfare it was compelled to 
shift its fighting-place or to stand between the hostile camps. It was 
stronger abroad than at home. It became bold and mighty when it girded 
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itself with a sword against the infidels; in the hard struggle for life among 
its own children it confined its energies to a policy of pious appeals to love 
and mercy. 

The essay on Patronage in the Later Empire is more special in its 
appeal, though no student of the structure of the Roman empire and of 
the early middle ages should miss it. It is really a commentary on 
Codex Theodosianus n, 24 and Codex Justinianus 11, 54. These 
titles have to do with the patronage which the powerful landlords were 
extending over the peasantry as against the imperial tax-gatherers. As 
the constitutions in Theodosius refer mostly to Egypt, Mr. De Zulueta 
has confined himself to the instances and evidence for that country — 
especially Libanius etc. There is again a searching examination of 
all recent scholarship and all known texts. The study is frankly techni- 
cal and nothing else, but it casts a much needed light on the history 
of the colonate and the economic and social formations taking shape 
under the outer uniformity of the imperial administration. 

Had papyri grown in Gaul we might be saved much conjecture as to 
the situation there, which is the subject of so much controversy. 

J. T. S. 

Die Plebs : Studien zur romischen Rechtsgeschichte. By 
Julius Binder. Leipzig, A. Deichert's Nachfolger, 1909. — 630 pp. 

Professor Binder's book has two quite distinct aspects. It may be 
considered, first, as a critical examination of all the secondary sources 
for the early history of Rome and, secondly, as a special plea for a 
fundamentally new interpretation of that history by means of a new 
theory of the plebs. 

From the first point of view, it deserves unstinted praise. Every im- 
portant theory directly or indirectly connected with the subject, from 
the first stirrings of critical analysis in the Renaissance to the most 
recent doctrine, is passed in review. Binder's work is accordingly in- 
valuable for those who desire orientation in the subject. The author 
does not, as his sub-title might suggest, confine himself to the legal and 
political antiquities of Rome. Investigators have approached Roman 
history from every conceivable point of view. Among the more sharply 
defined specializations of research are topography, philology, etrusco- 
logy, history of religion. In all of these Binder, without professing 
special competence outside of his own department, shows himself con- 
versant with the literature. 

Binder's statement of previous investigations is concise, and his treat- 



